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for individual Englishmen. He ascribes no deviltry to the English 
administration above that of other modern States. But the National 
State is a device by which 

a people which loves freedom perpetuates slavery in a large portion of the 
world with the comfortable feeling of pride of having done its duty ; men 
who are naturally just can be cruelly unjust both in their act and their 
thought, accompanied by a feeling that they are helping the world in re- 
ceiving its deserts ; men who are honest can blindly go on robbing others 
of their human rights for self-aggrandizement, all the while abusing the 
deprived for not deserving better treatment. 

Everyone who pretends to think somewhat carefully of the State 
sees that there are three, yea, four great problems, all of which are 
freshly and eloquently presented in these small volumes. How is 
the life of the individual to be enriched instead of marred by the 
activities of the National State ? How are the moral standards of the 
State to be raised to the level of the ethical ideals which now prevail 
in private human intercourse? How are independent States to live 
on terms of friendliness and decency ? How are nations to deal with 
" no nations " ? Our old formulated political science appears as cold 
and dead as the scholastic philosophy. It seems to have little to do 
with the hot world in which we live and must continue to live. 
Bluntschli and von Mohl are almost as remote as Albert the Great 
and Alexander of Hales. The pacifist philosopher and the Indian 
poet may not offer us solutions of the four problems; but they at 
least furnish the point of departure. They shake the reader from his 
dogmatic slumber and bid him be up and doing. 

J. H. Robinson. 

The Federation of Canada, i86y-igiy. By GEORGE M. 
Wrong, Sir John Willison, Z. A. Lash and R. A. Falconer. 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 191 7. — 144 pp. 

The Constitution of Canada in its History and Practical 
Working. By William Renwick Riddell. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 191 7. — xi, 170 pp. 

Books on political science and on Canadian history prompted by 
the fiftieth anniversity of Confederation, which was celebrated in July 
191 7, were singularly few. There were only two or three written by 
Canadians under the stimulus of the anniversary of the most beneficent 
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and outstanding event in the modern colonial history of Great Britain ; 
and up to the end of 1917 not a single book on Canada and its anni- 
versary written in England had been received by the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. Canada and Great Britain were too much engrossed 
in the war to admit of more than passing note of the end of the first 
half-century of Confederation. 

Neither The Federation of Canada — 1867-1917, a series of four 
lectures by Professor Wrong, Sir John Willison, Mr. Z. A. Lash, and 
Dr. Falconer, President of Toronto University, nor Mr. Justice W. R. 
RiddelFs The Constitution of Canada in its History and Practical 
Working can be described as ambitious. Both books , however, are 
excellent as far as they go ; and both will be of service in the years to 
come, when more attention must be devoted in American colleges and 
universities, and probably also in high schools, to Canadian history 
and to the developments in political science made in the Dominion. 

To a reader to whom the history of Confederation is familiar, Dr. 
Falconer's lecture will make the strongest appeal of any of those in 
The Federation of Canada, because it is concerned with an aspect of 
Confederation that heretofore has had little sustained attention either 
from writers on the constitutional history of Canada or from authors 
of general histories of the Dominion. Dr. Falconer devoted his lec- 
ture to a study of the influence of Confederation on the old British 
North American provinces — Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia — to the creation 
of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and to the 
stimulating influence which the political and economic developments 
of the prairie provinces have had on the provinces east of the Great 
Lakes, and especially on Ontario. The lecture stands out as the most 
original and suggestive contribution to the literature of the celebration, 
not overlooking in this statement the various articles on the anniversary 
that were published in the English magazines and reviews. 

A word may be said of the other lectures. To Professor Wrong was 
assigned the "Creation of the Federal System in Canada"; to Sir 
John Willison, a veteran journalist, whose work at Toronto and Ottawa 
in the last two decades of the nineteenth century brought him into 
contact with the most distinguished of the Fathers of Confederation, 
was given the task of recalling the personalities and characteristics of 
these statesmen ; while to Mr. Lash , who was deputy minister of justice 
at Ottawa from 1876 to 1882, was assigned a survey of the working of 
federal institutions in Canada. Each of these three contributions is 
informing, even to the best equipped student of Canadian history. In 
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each, moreover, there is some distinctive contribution to the consti- 
tutional history of the Dominion. 

Mr. Justice Riddell's book on the history and practical working of 
the constitution of Canada consists of four lectures delivered at Yale 
University in connection with the Dodge Foundation. The first lec- 
ture is devoted to a survey of the constitutional history of the British 
North American provinces from the conquest of Canada and the treaty 
of 1763 to Confederation, with particular attention to the working of 
the constitutions of 1791 and 1840-67, and the developments in con- 
stitutional practice and usage under the 1840-67 constitution of the 
United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. In the other three 
lectures on the written constitution — the British North America Act 
of 1867 — on its working, and on the Dominion constitution as con- 
trasted with the constitution of the United States, Mr. Justice Riddell 
goes over much the same ground as that covered by Professor Wrong 
and Mr. Lash in the anniversary lectures at Toronto University. 
There is, however, much more detail in the Riddell lectures, and, it 
may be added, much more freedom of expression, for there is no lack 
of outspokenness when, for instance, Mr. Justice Riddell is treating of 
Pitt's attempt to create an aristocracy in Canada, or is estimating the 
value of upper chambers in Canadian legislatures and in the parliament 
at Ottawa. Mr. Justice Riddell had opportunity for more detail than 
Professor Wrong and Mr. Lash; and, moreover, detail was more es- 
sential in lectures at Yale than at Toronto. 

To students of Canadian constitutional history there is little that is 
new in the text of these lectures ; but there is much that is both new 
and valuable in the notes, which cover 47 finely printed pages. 
While the lectures read well, and among lectures on constitutional 
history have a flavor peculiarly their own, it is the notes on cases, 
incidents and episodes arising in connection with the working of the 
constitutions of 1774, 1791, 1840 and 1867, that give the book its 
chief value. They give it, indeed, a unique and permanent place 
among books concerned with the political constitutions of English- 
speaking countries. 

Students of constitutional history and of political science the world 
over are indebted to Toronto and Yale Universities ; for in the stress 
of the great war there would seemingly have been no literary memorials 
of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Confederation had 
these two universities allowed the occasion to pass unnoticed. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 



